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(13.3 per cent of the American total), and the greatest volume of wholesale trade (26.3 per cent). Its allotment to education is the highest absolutely and proportionately of any state ($169 per pupil-year), and it was the first to establish its own rent controls. It has roads, like the parkways in Westchester, that cost $300,000 a mile to build. Also it has Jones Beach; Sing Sing and Ticonderoga; seventy state parks; the memory of Yankee Doodle and Rip Van Winkle; thirty fish hatcheries; West Point (which is the Fort Knox of silver): the highest waterfall east of the Rockies; celebrated colleges for girls like Vassar; Fire Island and the contemporary mythology of Wolcott Gibbs; and among historical monuments everything from the Battlefield of Saratoga to the home of the author of "Home Sweet Home."
New York is, as everybody knows, a great state for cities, but it has more dude ranches than Wyoming. "The country around New York is surpassingly and exquisitely picturesque/' Mr. Dickens wrote more than a hundred years ago. It still is. Fly from La Guardia Field; glance down for a moment at the bridges and the skyscrapers and the roads built by that beneficent Caesar of the parks, Robert Moses; then in an instant you are flying over forest. New York City is the supreme apotheosis of a civilization based on ferroconcrete. Yet there are deer crossings twenty minutes out of Manhattan, and on the tip of Long Island I have seen vegetation literally subtropical.
Finally, the cities. New York state is broken down into eight great economic "areas" by the state Department of Commerce, and seven "districts." Most of these hinge on a city. These hinge in turn on a single industry or complex of industries for the most part, which makes their economy extraordinarily vulnerable. Let the industry shut down, and overnight the city is dead as Baalbek.
BUFFALO (population metropolitan area 857,719, city limits 575,901) is, however, strikingly diversified. It is a great town for milling (it mills more grain than Minneapolis), steel, airplanes, waterpower. Buffalo is, in fact, the eighth industrial city in the nation; in any other state it would have a much greater reputation as a metropolis than it has, but being in New York it is overshadowed by Manhattan, though the latter is 398 miles away. In another direction too Buffalo is diversified; it is one of the most polyglot cities on earth; I had a letter recently asking me to speak at one of its public schools (No. 51), at which children of twenty-six different racial stocks are pupils. The chief groups are the Germans (originally from Alsace, the Rhineland, and the Palatinate) and the Poles; whether in East Prussia, Pomerania, or Milwaukee, Poles and Germans seem always to be mixed up together. Buffalo grew slowly; its foundation was the furniture trade and other handicrafts; it is not a toadstool like Detroit. It has several distinguished citizens, like members of the Schoellkopf family (Niagara Falls Power Company),